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of antiquity, and of defending against outrage and ignor- 
ance a magnificent literature, which the moderns had not 
studied. The moderns were wrong in pushing their rup- 
ture with antiquity into ingratitude, and the ancients in 
pushing their devotion to it into slavishness. In general 
the moderns had more genius than knowledge ; the ancients 
more knowledge than genius ; and, with some striking 
exceptions, the ancients, notwithstanding their knowledge, 
had scarcely better comprehended antiquity than the 



Between the ancient and modern mind there should be 
neither rivalry, combat, nor victory. Our object should 
be to let the one grow progressively out of the other, to 
interlink them beneficially together, neither doing violence 
to the past, nor impeding the motion of the present. To 
depreciate the one is not to serve or estimate properly the 
other, or to cultivate both with that love for science and 
literature, without which it is impossible to be the true 
disciples of either. Critics are but too prone to dispute 
about their own taste and judgment, in supposing that 
they are disputing about the taste and judgment of other 
writers ; and often the infirmity of the critic is reflected 
on the writings of the author criticised. To us it makes 
no difference whether Tasso was superior to Ariosto, or 
the latter to the former, so long as the writings of both 
have contributed to the world's cultivation and pleasure. 
They were both men of original powers, and both 
expressed their power in accordance with the bent of their 
own natures. 

M. Rigault says, however, that the contest between the 
ancients and the moderns has not been a frivolous one, that 
there was at the bottom of it a philosophical idea, and the 
greatest that can be presented to the human mind, because 
it touches the dignity of its own nature, namely, that of 
the intellectual progress of humanity. There was a corres- 
ponding literary idea also, namely, that of the freedom of 
taste, and of the emancipation of modern g'enins from a 
too slavish adherence to that of antiquity. These two 
ideas, doubtless, did not show themselves from the begin- 
ning of the contest, and even after they came to enlighten 
the debate, they seemed at times to be lost sight of, and to 
allow the discussion to degenerate into subtle obscurities 
and scholastic quiddities. But there is a moral in thus. 
It teaches us how slowly ideas grope their way into the 
world, and the obstacles to which they are subjected by 
human passions, love of routine, the irregularity of 
their diffusion, and their sudden advances and retrogres- 
sions. 

The most successful portions of M. Rigault's volume, 
those which give it a certain originality, are those wherein 
the whole controversy is regarded from the point of view 
of hnman progress. The work itself is such an advance 
upon the present stereotyped mode of writing and think- 
ing, that we commend it highly to our readers, and regret 
our want of time to give a fuller analysis of it. 



SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 

Whether it be true or not that the system of American 
education has a tendency to produce an inordinate desire to 
go to Europe, certain it is that few Americans deserve such 
diplomas as might be considered justifiable passports to 
Enropean travel. Education might be, and is generally 
directed to poorer ends than travel. To be competent to 
travel is tantamount to the best of education, if the stand- 
ard of Gibbon can be quoted as conclusive, for he considers 
" as previous and indispensable requisites, a competent know- 
ledge of men and books, and a, freedom from domestic pre- 
judices j" and what better general criterion of edncation 
could be stated than this. Our education too frequently 
consists of a very partial knowledge of books, and an 
indifference to a knowledge of men ; it is too often the 
mere development of youthful ability, in a way to secure 
future snccess in trade, or is such a perfection of intellect- 
ual power as is revealed in a knowledge of the persons, words, 
and works peculiar to the dead languages, a love for rhe-. 
toric and a puerile respect for Platonic abstractions. 
These mental railroad tracks are those most travelled in 
our schools. To be truly educated " to go to Europe," is 
to be prepared to know something more of mankind than 
can be learned in the pages of poetry and romance ; it is 
to be qualified to navigate the river of Time, and be able to 
perceive that the national stream npon which we are sailing, 
and which runs into this river, as it flows on to the future, is 
but the smallest kind of a brook ; it is to be conscious of 
humility ; to believe in something else besides food, rai- 
ment, and locomotion, to nse other faculties than simple 
eyesight, and to adopt other conclusions than those which 
pander to national prejudice and trite idealisms. Based 
upon these requirements, it is absolutely essential for a 
European traveller to know something about Art. Art is 
the key to European society, and Art is the key to history, 
for it is the symbolic language of human progress. As one 
of the best works, therefore, to assist the mind in such an 
education, as well as to lighten its labor by rendering it 
capable of enjoying Art, we have to recommend the 
work whose title stands at the head of this column — 
Sacred and Legendary Art. Every word of the title is a 
text for a discourse. Art, by which the universe is illus- 
trated, Legendary, the authority for its poetic inspiration, 
and Sacred, the qualifying word which indicates the char- 
acter of the Trighest thought of man. Surely the title is 
comprehensive enough. 

A temptation to define Art uniformly presents itself on 
such occasions, but as merely entering on the subject 
might lead to diffuse words, and make us liable to the 
charge ' of idealizing, we refrain. Sufficient 'to say, the 
existence of a work of Art always implies some meaning, 
aud unless a preconceived idea of its meaning, or some 
positive knowledge of the objects employed as symbols to 
embody it is apparent, so that our mind can grasp the 
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idea of the work and sympathize with it, nobody is pre- 
pared to contemplate a work of Art with any profit. 

" It is about a hundred years since the passion, or the fashion, 
for collecting works of Art, began to be generally diffused 
among the rich and the noble of this land ; and it is amusing to 
look back and to consider the perversions and affectations of 
the would-be connoisseurship during this period ;— the very 
small stock of ideas on which people set up a pretension to 
taste— the false notions, the mixture of pedantry and ignorance 
which everywhere prevailed. The publication of Richard- 
spn!sbook, and Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses, had this 
advantage, — that they, to a certain degree, diffused a more 
elevated idea of Art as Art, and that they placed connoisseurship 
on a better and truer basis. - In those days we had Inquiries 
into the Principles of Taste, Treatises on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, Anecdotes of Painting ; and we abounded in Anti- 
quarian Essays on disputed Pictures and mutilated Statues : but 
then, and up to a late period, any inquiry into the true spirit 
and significance of works of Art, as connected with the history 
of Religion and Civilization, would have appeared ridiculous— 
or perhaps dangerous : we should have had another cry of ' rlo 
Pppery,' and acts of parliament forbidding the importation of 
Saints and Madonnas. It was fortunate, perhaps, that connois- 
seurs meddled not with such high matters. They talked volubly 
and harmlessly of ' hands,' and ' masters,' and ' schools,' — of 
'draperies,' of 'tints,' of 'handlings,' — of 'fine heads,' 'fine 
compositions ;' of the * grace of Raphael,' and of the ' Correg- 
giosityof Oorreggio.' The very manner in which the names 
of the painters were pedantically used instead of the name o£ 
the subject, is indicative of this factitious feeling; the only 
question at issue was, whether such a picture was a genuine 
'Raphael?' such another a genuine 'Titian?' The spirit- of 
the work — whether that was genuine; how far it was influ- 
enced by the faith and the condition of the age which produced 
it; whether the conception was- properly characteristic, and of 
what it was characteristic-*of the subject? or of the school ? or 
of the time ? — whether the treatment corresponded to the idea 
within our own souls, or was modified by the individuality of 
the artist, or by received conventionalisms of all kinds ? — these 
were questions which had not then occurred to any one ; and I 
am not sure that we are much wiser even now: yet, setting 
aside all higher considerations, how can we do common justice 
to the artist, unless we can bring hi3 work to the test of 
truth? and how can we do this, unless we know what to look 
for, what was intended as. to incident, expression, character? 
One result of our ignorance has been the admiration wasted on 
the flimsy mannerists of the later ages of Art; men who 
apparently had no definite intention in anything they did, 
except a dashing outline, or a delicate finish, or a striking aDd 
attractive management of color." 

Acquaintance with works of Art by no means con- 
stitutes a lover of Art ; the true lover of Art is he or 
she who feels the beauty of Nature in common with the 
artist and with eqnal sensitiveness, bat who is only inferior 
to the artist in the faculty, natural or acquired, of execu- 
tive ability. The greatest lover of Art, like the greatest 
artist, is the one whose range of feeling is the most com- 
prehensive, and whose judgment is mingled with deference 
and charity. 

Such a person we conceive Mrs. Jameson to be. Of all 



the writers on Art in these days, she seems to us to be oue 
of the truest and most instructive ; none have given us so 
fall an idea of the relation of common sense to Art ; 
none have been so content to think within the sphere of 
the province of Art. Mrs. Jameson is not pretentious ; 
she combines personal feeling reverently with her judg- 
ment ; she does not seek by displaying the fireworks of 
rhetoric to bewilder thought or force feeling, and she does 
not overpower the mental faculties with words. How 
original Mrs. Jameson may be we do not know or care, 
regarding the critical fuss made about originality as the 
greatest bosh the intellect of our day gives out. In the 
preface to the book we are noticing she says, that the par- 
ticular ground she had chosen remained unoccupied when 
she entered upon it, and she was encouraged to proceed — 

" Partly by the pleasnre I took in a task so congenial, partly 
by the conviction that such a work has long been wanted by 
those who are not contented with a mere manual of reference, 
or a mere catalogue of names : this book is intended not only 
to be consulted, but to be read — if it be found worth reading. 
It has been written for those who are, like myself, unlearned ; 
yet less, certainly, with the idea of instructing than from a 
wish to share with others those pleasurable associations, those 
ever new and ever various aspects of character and sentiment, 
as exhibited in Art, which have been a source of such vivid 
enjoyment to myself." 

Lest anybody should attribute sinister motives to her, 
Mrs. Jameson says furthermore in the preface : 

"I hope it will clearly be understood that I have taken 
throughout the aesthetic, and not the religious view of those 
productions of Art which, in as far as they are informed with a 
true and earnest feeling, and steeped in that beauty which 
emanates from genius inspired by faith, may cease to be reli- 
gion, but cannot cease to be poetry ; and as poetry only I have 
considered them. 

In this connection we cannot omit the following thoughts 
in the body of the work a few pages later : 

" The first great object to which reviving Art was destined, was 
to render the Christian places of worship a theatre of instruction 
and improvement for the people, to attract and to interest them 
by representations of scenes, events, and personages, already so 
familiar as to require no explanation, appealing at once to their 
intelligence and their sympathies ; embodying in beautiful shapes 
(beautiful at least in .their eyes) associations and feelings and 
memories deep-rooted in their very hearts, and which had in- 
fluenced, in no slight degree, the progress of civilization, the 
development-of mind. Upon these creations of ancient Art we 
cannot look as those did for whom they were created ; we cannot 
annihilate the centuries which lie between us and them ; we 
cannot, in simplicity of heart, forget the artist in the image he 
has placed before us, nor supply what may be deficient in his 
work, through a reverentially excited fancy. "We are critical, 
not credulous. "We no longer accept this polytheistic form of 
Christianity ; and there is little danger, I suppose, of our falling 
again into the strange excesses of superstition to which it led. 
But if we have not much sympathy with modern imitations of 
Mediaeval Art, still less should we sympathize with that nar- 
row puritanical jealousy which holds the monuments of a real 
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and earnest faith in contempt. All that God has permitted 
once to exist in the past shonld be considered as the possession 
of the present; sacred for example or warning, and held as the 
foundation on which to build up what is better and purer." 

The above extracts are simply preliminary remarks, but 
good nevertheless " for all time." 

The great value of this work to those who do not think 
upon the subject of Art, is to be found in the information 
it gives concerning Art-symbols, that is, the objects repre- 
sented in a work of Art. By symbols we mean persons 
and things, including saints, etc., and their emblematical 
insignia aud attributes. For instance, we are told that 
the— 

" Gloet, Ninlbtjs, or Atjbeole — the Christian attribute of 
sanctity, and used generally to distinguish all holy personages — 
is of Pagan origin. It expressed the luminous nebula (Bbmer, 
U. xxiii., 205) supposed to emanate from and surround the 
divine essence, which stood 'a shade in midst of i:s own 
brightness.' 

" The Fish, the earliest, the most universal, of the Christian 
emblems, partly as the symbol of water and the rite of bap- 
tism," etc. 

"The Cnoss. — About the tenth century the fish disappeared, 
and the cross — symbol of onr redemption, from the apostolic 
time — became the sole and universal emblem of the Christian 
faith." 

" The Lamb — the peculiar symbol of the Redeemer." 

"The Pelican, tearing open her breast to feed her young 
with her own blood, was an early symbol of our redemption 
through Christ." 

" The Dbagon, the emblem of sin in general, and of the sin 
of idolatry in particular." 

" The Lion, as an ancient Christian symbol, is of frequent re- 
currence, more particularly in architectural deoorations. Anti- 
quaries are not agreed as to the exact meaning attached to the 
mystical lions placed in the porches of so many old Lombard 
churches ; sometimes with an animal, sometimes with a man, 
in their paws. But we find that the lion was an -ancient 
symbol of the Redeemer, ' the Lion of the tribe of Judah :' 
also, of the Resurrection of the Redeemer; because, accord- 
ing to an oriental fable, the lion's cub was born dead, and 
in three days its sire licked it into life. In this sense it 
occurs in the windows of the cathedral at Bourges. In either 
sense it may probably have been adopted as a frequent orna- 
ment in the church utensils, and in ecclesiastical decorations, 
supporting the pillars in front, or the carved thrones, etc. 

" The lion also typifies solitude — the wilderness ; aud, in this 
sense, is placed near St. Jerome and other saints who did 
penance or lived as hermits in the desert ; as in the legends of 
St. Paul the hermit, St. Mary of Egypt, St. Onofrio. Further, 
the lion as an attribute denoted death in the amphitheatre, and 
with this signification is placed near certain martyrs, as St. 
Ignatius and St. Eupheuiia. The lion, as the type of fortitude 
and resolution, was placed at the feet of those martyrs who had 
suffered with singular courage, as St. Adrian and St Natali. 
," When other wild beasts, as wolves and bears, are placed at 

feet of a saint attired as abbot or bishop, it signifies that he 
eared waste land, cut down forests, and substituted Christian 
culture and civilization for paganism and the lawless hunter's 



life: such is the significance, in pictures of St. Magnus, St. 
Florentius, and St. Germain of Auxerre." 

" The Haet or Hind — a type of solitude and purity of life. 

" The Peaoook, the bird of Juno, was an ancient pagan sym- 
bol, signifying the apotheosis of an empress, as we find from many 
of the old Roman coins and medals. The early .Christians, 
accustomed to this interpretation, adopted it as a general emblem 
of the mortal exchanged for the immortal existence ; and, with 
this signification, we find the peacock with outspread train on 
the walls and ceilings of catacombs, the tombs of the martyrs, 
and many of the sarcophagi, down to the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies. It is only in modern times that the peacock has become 
the emblem of worldly pride." 

"The Oeown, a symbol of victory, and an attribute of 
sovereignty. When St. Catherine and St. Ursula wear the crown 
it is at once the symbol of martyrdom, and the attribute of 
their royal rank as princesses." 

"The Swobd, the Axe, the Lance, and the Cum, symbols of 
martyrdom." 

"Aeeows, which are attributes, St. Ursula, St. Christina, 
and St. Sebastian." 

" The Poinaed, given to St. Lucia." 

" The Oauldbon, given to St. John the Evangelist and St. 
CeoijS." 

" The Pinoebs and Sheaes, St. Appolonia and St. Agatha." 

" The Wheels, St. Catherine." 

" Fibe and Flames are sometimes an emblem of martrydom 
and punishment, and sometimes of religious fervor." 

" A Bell was supposed to have power to exorcise demons, 
and for this reason is given to the haunted St. Antony." 

" The Shell signifies pilgrimage." 

" The Skull, penance." 

"The Anvil, as an attribute of martrydom, belongs to St. 
Adrian only." 

" The Palm, the ancient classical symbol of victory and 
triumph, was early assumed by the Christians as the universal 
symbol of martyrdom. 

♦ * * * * 

" The palm varies in form from a small leaf to the size of a 
palm branch, almost a tree. It is very small in the early Italian 
pictures, very large in the Spanish pictures. In the Siena pic- 
tures it has a bunch of dates depending from it. It is only in 
late pictures that the palm, with a total disregard to the sacred- 
uess of its original significationij*s*.plaoed on the ground, or 
under the feet of the saint." 

" The Standaed, or banner, is also the symbol of victory." 

" The Olive, the well-known emblem of peace and reconcili- 
ation." 

" The Dove, the emblem of the Holy Ghost, also the emblem 
of the soul." 

"The Lilt, symbol of purity. The Unioobn is another 
ancient symbol of pnrity, in allusion to the fable that it could 
never be captured except by a virgin stainless in mind and 
life." 

" The Flaming Heabt, expresses fervent piety and love." 

" The Book, in the hands of Evangelists and the Apostles, is 
an attribute, and represents the Gospel." 

" A Chuboh, placed in the hands of a saint, signifies that he 
was the founder of some particular church." 

" The Soouege, in the hand of a saint, or at his feet, signifies 
the penances he inflicted upon himself; but in the hand of St. 
Ambrose, it signifies the penance he inflicted upon others," 
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" The Ship grew out of the Ark, and signifies the Church of 
Christ." 

"The Anohob, symbol of immovable firmness, hope, 
patience." 

"The Lamp, Lahtebn, or Tapee is the old emblem of piety." 

"Flowers and Fjotits, often so beautifully introduced into 
ecclesiastical works of art, may be merely ornamental ; Orivelli, 
and some of the Venetian and Lombard painters, were fond of 
rich festoons of fruit and backgrounds of foliage and roses. But 
in some instances they have a definite significance. Roses are 
symbolical in pictures of the Madonna, who is the ' Bose of 
Sharon.' The wreatli of roses on the brow of St. Cecilia, the 
roses and fruits borne by St. Dorothea, are explained by the 
legends. 

" The apple was the received emblem of the Fall of Man, and 
original sin. Placed in pictures of the Madonna and Child, 
either in the hand of the Infant Christ, or presented by an 
angel, it signified Redemption from the consequences of the 
Fall. The pomegranate, bursting open, and the seeds visible, 
was an emblem of the future — of hope in immortality. When 
an apple, a pear, or a pomegranate is placed in the hand of St. 
Catherine as the myBtical Sposa of Christ, which continually 
occurs, particularly in the German pictures, the allusion is to 
be taken in the scriptural sense : ' The fruit of the Spim is 
love, joy, peace.' " 

Colors were used too in a symbolical or mystic sense. 

" White, represented by the diamond or silver, was the em- 
blem of light, religious purity, innocence, virginity, faith, joy, 
and life." . 

" Red, the ruby, signified fire, divine love, the Holy Spirit, 
heat, or the creative power, and royalty. White and red roses 
expressed love and innocence, or love and wisdom." 

" Blue, or the sapphire, expressed heaven, the firmament, 
truth, constancy, fidelity. Christ and the Virgin wear the red 
tunic and the blue mantle, as signifying heavenly love and 
heavenly truth." 

" Yellow, or gold, was the symbol of the snn ; of the good- 
ness of God ; initiation, or marriage ; faith, or fruitfulness." 

" Geebn, the emerald, is the color of spring ; of hope, par- 
ticularly hope in immortality ; and of victory, as the color of 
the palm and the laurel." 

" Violet, the amethyst, signified love and truth ; or passion 
and suffering. Hence it is the color often worn by the martyrs." 

" Geet, the color of ashes, signified mourning, humility, and 
innocence accused; henoo adopted as the dress of the Franciscans 
(the Grey Friars) ; but it has since been changed for a dark 
rusty brown." 

"Blaok expressed the earth, darkness, mourning, wicked- 
ness, negation, death ; and was appropriated to the Prince of 
Darkness." 

In the various productions of Art angels took an import- 
ant place as symbols of thought and feeling. To l{now 
their kind and rank is to have a key to the sentiment of 
many a picture. The Church has constituted quite an 
aristocracy out of the body of angels. 

"The great theologians divide the angelic host into three 
hierarchies, and these again into nine choirs, three in eacli 
hierarchy: acoording to Dionysins the Areopagite, in the fol- 



lowing order: — 1. Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones. 2. Domina- 
tions, Virtues, Powers. 3. Princedoms, Archangels, Angels. 
* * * * * * •* 

" The first three choirs receive their glory immediately from 
God, and transmit it to the second : the second illuminates the 
third ; the third are placed in relation to the created universe 
and man. The first Hierarchy are as councillors ; the second, 
asgovernors; the third, as ministers. The Seraphim are absorbed 
in perpetual love and adoration immediately round the throne 
of God. The Cherubim know and worship. The Thrones sus- 
tain the seat of the Most High. The Dominations, Virtues, 
Powers, are the Regents of stars and elements. The three last 
orders, Princedoms, Archangels, and Angels, are the protectors 
of the great Monarchies on earth, and the executors of the will 
of God throughout the universe." 

We must refer our readers to the book itself for a detail 
of angelic characteristics, merely stopping to quote what 
Mrs. Jameson says of angels in pictures, as the " choris- 
ters of heaven :" 

"There is nothing more beautiful, more attractive, in Art 
than the representations of angels in this character. Some- 
times they form a chorus round the glorified Saviour, when, 
after his sorrow and sacrifice on earth, he takes his throne in 
heaven ; or, when the crown is placed on the head of the Mater- 
nal Virgin in glory, pour forth their triumphant song, and 
sound their silver clarions on high: sometimes they stand or 
kneel before the Madonna and Ohild, or sit upon the steps of 
her throne, singing — with such sweet earnest faces ! or playing 
on their golden lutes, or piping such celestial symphonies ; or 
they bend in a choir from the opening heav.ens above, and wel- 
come, with triumphant songs, the liberated soul of the saint or 
martyr; or join in St. Cecilia's Hymn of praise: but whatever 
the scene, in these and similar representations, they appear in 
their natural place and vocation, and harmonize enchantingly 
witli all our feelings and fancies relative to these angelic beings, 
made up of love and music. 

"Most beautiful examples of this treatment occur both in 
early painting and sculpture ; and no one who has wandered 
through churches and galleries, with feeling and observation 
awake, can fail to remember sneh. It struck me as characteristic 
of the Venetian school, that the love of music seemed to com- 
bine with the sense of harmony in color ; nowhere have I seen 
musical angels so frequently and so beautifully introduced : and 
whereas the angelic choirs of Fiesole, Ghirlandajo, and Raphael 
seem to be playing as an act of homage for the delight of the 
Divine Personages, those ofVivarini and Bellini and Palma 
appear as if enchanted by their own music." 

Next to angels come the seven archangels, Michael, 
Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel, Chamnel, Jophiel, and Zadkiel, 
the first three being the best known to ns. Accordingly, 
the history and legends of these are given, beginning with 
St. Michael. The following extract we give, as it exhibits 
the policy of legendary authority : 

" ' Now,' says the old Legend, ' if it be asked wherefore the 
books of Moses, in revealing the disobedience and the fall of 
man 4 are silent as to the revolt and the fall of the angels, the 
reason is plain ; and, in this God acted according to His wis- 
dom. For, let us suppose that a certain powerful lord hath two 
vassals, both guilty of the crime of treason, and one of these is a 
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nobleman of pure and lofty lineage, and the other a base-born 
churl: what doth this lord? He hangs up the churl in the 
market-place as a warning and example to others ; but, for the 
nobleman, fearing the scandal that may arise among the people, 
and perhaps also some insult to the officers of the law, the judge 
causes Mm to be tried secretly, and shuts him np in a dungeon ; 
and when judgment is pronounced against him, he sends to his 
prison, and puts him privily to death ; and when one asketh 
after him, the answer is only 'He is dead:' and nothing more. 
Thus did God in respect to the rebel angels of old, and their 
fate was not revealed until the redemption of man was accom- 
plished.'" 

" The Pour Evangelists," " the Twelve Apostles," are 
easily recognized in works of Art by ordinary observers, 
consequently we need only mention that the legends of 
their lives and symbolic significance are very entertaining- 
From the chapter on St. John we quote the following : 

" There is another beautiful and picturesque legend relating 
to St. John, of which I have never seen any representation; but 
it may, possibly, have occasioned the frequent introduction of a 
partridge into the pictures of sacred subjects, particularly in the 
Venetian School. St. John had a tame partridge, which he 
cherished much ; and he amused himself with feeding and tend- 
ing it. A certain huntsman, passing by with his bow and 
arrows, was astonished to see the great apostle, so venerable 
for his age and sanctity, engaged in such an amusement. The 
apostle asked him if he always kept his bow beut ? He answer- 
ed, that would be the way to render it useless. ' If,' replied St. 
John, ' you unbend your bow to prevent its being useless, so do 
I thus unbend my mind for the same reason.' " 

Of St. James, the Spaniards tell us that he — 

" was the son of Zebedee, an illustrious baron of Galilee, who, 
being the proprietor of ships, was accustomed to fish along the 
shores of a certain lake called Genuesareth, but solely for his 
good pleasure and recreation : for who can suppose that Spain, 
that nation of Hidalgos and Oaballeros, would ever have chosen 
for her patron, or accepted as leader and captain-general of her 
armies, a poor ignoble fisherman ?" 

St. Thomas was a fisherman, but he is represented 
(since the thirteenth century) as carrying a carpenter's 
rule. The following legend explains the reason for his 
bearing this implement, which has led to his being adopted 
as patron of architects and builders : 

" When St. Thomas was at Oesarea, our Lord appeared to 
him, and said, ' The king of the Indies, Gondoforus, hath sent 
his provost Abanes to seek for workmen well versed in the 
science of architecture, who shall build for him a palace finer 
than that of the Emperor of Koine. Behold, now, I will send 
thee to him.' And Thomas went, and Gondoforus commanded 
hiin to build for him a magnificent palace, and gave him much 
gold and silver for the purpose. The king went into a distant 
country, and was absent for two years ; and St. Thomas mean- 
while, instead of building a palace, distributed all the treasures 
intrusted to him among the poor and sick ; and when the king 
returned, he was full of wrath, and he commanded that St. 
Thomas should be seized and cast into prison, and he meditated 
for him a horrible death. Meantime the brother of the king 
died ; and the king resolved to erect for him a most magnificent 



tomb ; but the dead man, after that lie had been dead four days, 
suddenly arose and sat upright, and said to the king, ' The man. 
whom thou wouldst torture is a servant of God : behold Ihave 
been in Paradise, and the angels showed me a wondrous palaceof 
gold and silver and precious stones ;' and they said, ' This is'the 
palace that Thomas the architect hath built for thy brother 
King Gondoforus.' And when the king heard these wordSj he 
ran to the prison, and delivered the apostle; and Thomas said 
to him, 'Knowest thou not that those who would possess 
heavenly things, have little care for the things of this eartbf 
There are in heaven rich palaces without number, which were 
prepared from the beginning of the world for those who pur- 
chase the possession through faith and charity. Tby riches; O 
king, may prepare the way for thee to such a palace, but they 
cannot follow thee thither.' " 

In connection with Judas Iscariot we are told that : ,, 

'' The color proper to the dress of Judas is a dirty, dingy yel- 
low ; and in Spain this color is so intimately associated with 
the image of the arch-traitor, as to be held in universal dislilte : 
both in Spain and Italy, malefactors and galley-slaves are cloth'eft 
in yellow. At Venice the Jews were obliged to wear yellow 

hats." ';''• 

We pass over " The Pour Latin Fathers," the " Doc- 
tors " of the church — St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. Agus- 
tine, St. Gregory — all of them men of genius of the 
highest stamp, besides countless hermits and brave 
Christian warriors, to give a spepimen of .the legend? 
which embody the finest poetry of Art. We give jfcp 
legend of " Mary Magdalene," because it is short : ...... 

"Mary Magdalene was of the district of Magdala, on" the 
shores of the sea of Galilee, where stood her castle, oalled Mag*- 
dalon ; she was the sister of Lazarus and of Martha, and they 
were the children of parents reputed noble, or, as some say, of 
royal race. On the death of their father, Syrus, they inherited 
vast riches and possessions in land, which were equally divided 
between them. Lazarus betook himself to the military life; 
Martha ruled her possessions with great discretion, and was 1 a 
model of virtue and propriety — perhaps a little tod much 
addicted to worldly care9 : Mary, on the contrary, abandoned 
herself to luxurious pleasures, and became at length so 
notorious for her dissolute life, that she was known through 
all the country round only as 'the Sdtnee.' Her discreet 
sister, Martha, frequently rebuked her for these disorders, and 
at length persuaded her to listen to the exhortations of Jesus, 
through which her heart was touched and converted. The seven 
demons which possessed her, and which were expelled by'the 
power of the Lord, were the seven dead)y sins to which she 
was given over before her conversion. On one occasion 
Martha entertained the Saviour in her house, and, Ming 
anxious to feast him worthily, she was ' cumbered with much 
serving.' Mary, meanwhile, sat at the feet of Jesus, 'and 
heard his words, which completed the good work of her 
conversion; and when, some time afterwards, he supped tn 
the house of Simon the Pharisee, she followed him thither, 
' and she brought an alabaster box of ointment, and began 
to wash his feet with tears, and did wipe them with the 
hair of her head, and kissed his feet, and anointed them with 
ointment; and He said unto her Thy sins are forgiven.' She 
became afterward one of the most devoted of his followers; 
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'ministered to him of her substance ;' attended hira to Calvary, 
and stood weeping at the foot of the cross. She, with the 
other Mary, watched by his tomb, and was the first to whom 
lie appeared after the resurrection ; her unfaltering faith, min- 
gled as it was with the intensest grief and love, obtained for her 
this peculiar mark of favor. It is assumed by several com- 
mentators that our Saviour appeared first to Mary Magdalene, 
because, she of all those whom he had left on earth, had most 
need of consolation: * The disciples went away to their own 
hotne; hit Mary stood without the sepulchre, weeping, 7 " 

,„Of St. Martha we are informed : 

' "As Mary Magdalene is the patroness of repentant frailty, so 
Martha is the especial patroness of female discretion and good 
housekeeping. In this character, she is often represented with 
a skimmer or ladle in her hand, or a large bunch of keys is 
attached to her girdle." 

The most beautiful legend of all is that of St. Cathe- 
rine ; bnt it is too long, and, perhaps, too familiarly known 
to warrant us in extracting it. This legend seems to be 
a poetical tradition, based upon the career of the Pagan 
Hypatia, whose character, as well as the period in which 
she lived, is so powerfully and artistically set before us in 
Kihgsle'y's novel of that name. 

"'The key of the great Art of the Middle Ages is to be 
found in" Sacred and Legendary Art." With such an accu- 
mulation of poetical inspiration within their reach, it was 
comparatively easy for the artists who lived in the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries to paint the 
scenes which the church had made familiar to the imagina- 
tion of its humblest children. To understand and enjoy 
the works of Art produced in that brilliant epoch, we 
must know the meaning of its symbols, and unless we are 
able to recognize the beauty of these we are incompetent 
to speak of the genius of the artists, or of the value of their 
A.rt Art is nothing but feeling made visible through 
thought, and. thought is valueless to any mind if it be not 
sensitive to the feeling which generated its birth. 

Note. — If the perusal of Sacred and Legendary Art should 
excite any of our readers to study in pictures or eogravings, 
the growth of medieval Art, they will find material at hand in 
the valuable and complete series of books of engravings in the 
Astor Library. But more particularly would we recommend 
the Betas Galleey oe Christian Aet. This collection is far 
more valuable than our community are aware of. To indicate 
its character, we quote from Michiels, a distinguished historian 
of Art, of European celebrity : 

■ ,l Mr. Bryan hasbeen guided in the selection of his gallery by histo- 
rical considerations. He has sought less to acquire several interesting 
paintings from the same artist, than to procure a subject from each 
master, that would make known his peculiar manner to persons but 
slightly familiar with the different styles." 

Among the works which will be found especially interesting 
■are the first twenty-five pictures upon the catalogue of the col- 
lection, embracing specimens of Gaido of Sienna, Oimabue, 
Giotto, Mantegna, Memmi, Taddeo Gaddi, Giottino, Buffalmaco, 
Ferugino, Da Vinci, Raphael, and others, all more or less illus- 
trating the artistic use of symbols, as well as the various per- 



sonages of different legends. To these may be added other 
pictures representing the sacred Art of the Flemish school, 
including works by Van Eyck, Hemling, Matsys, Rubens, etc. 
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To the Editor of the Crayon : 

St. Paul's Church, Broadway, and the Dutch Reformed 
Church, on "William and Fulton streets, in this city, are among 
the most remarkable and respectable monuments of our colonial 
architecture in this State, and indeed in this country. They 
are nearly of the same date, and are evidently by the same 
architect, though differing very much externally. I find from 
Dr. Berrian's valuable " History of Trinity Church," that the 
building of St. Paul's was begun in 1763 and finished in 1766.; 
The North Dutch Church, as it is still called, though now at 
the southern end of the present city, whilst all its sister Dutch 
churches are far north of it, was begun in 1767, and first 
opened for divine service in 1769 ; as I find stated in the inter- 
esting volume, lately published by the Consistory of the Col- 
legiate Dutch Church, and containiog Dr. Dewitt'a excellent 
Discourse on the History of the Dutch Church in New York, 
with much other carious and valuable matter respecting our 
local history. But neither Dr. Berrian nor Dr. Dewitt, either 
in their discourses or their ample notes, mention the name of 
the architect of these buildings, nor give any indication which 
might enable an inquirer to ascertain it. The interiors of both 
buildings show plainly that they were from the plans of an 
instructed architect. Internally the two churches have much 
resemblance; being of strictly correct and well executed 
Roman Corinthian architecture, and differing from each other 
chiefly in the recessed chancel, railed altar, and large eastern 
window of St. Paul's, arranged for the Episcopal services, and 
the pulpit agaihst the west wall, with elders' seats, etc., for the 
simpler ritual of the Church of Holland. There is not 
only the strong general resemblance of style and taste, which 
clearly indicates the same architect in both, but many of the 
details, such as the fine Corinthian columns, and the- arches 
they support, in both interiors, seem to have beep executed 
from the same working plan. 

Both interiors seem to be imitated or rather adapted — but 
not servilely, and with some retrenchment of too ornate decora- 
tion — from the larger interior of St. Martin's-in-the- Fields, Lon- 
don, built after Gibbs' designs. This is one of the finest specimens 
of that peculiar adaptation of the Roman classic architecture to 
Protestant churches, which was invented by Wren, and of which 
London still presents many fine specimens, from its noble Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul's to the much admired smaller interior of St. 
Stephen's, Walbrook, near the Mansion House of London. 

The exterior of the North Dutch Church makes no architec- 
tural pretension, beyond a very decided character of solidity and 
respectability, and — what is a great merit in any building, too 
often quite neglected in many of much pretension — it shows at 
onoe the purpose for which it is intended. It thus resembles 
externally some of the churches in Amsterdam — new churches 
as they are called there, having been built about two centuries 
ago, after the pointed architecture went out of use in Holland. 

In the exterior of our St. Paul's the architect judiciously 
made no attempt to imitate, with inadequate means, Gibbs' mag- 
nificent eight-columned Corinthian portico of St. Martin's, but 
contented himself with what seems to be an ingenious adaptation 



